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The Date of Miriam's Song. 

The leading article in the Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, Heft i, 1903, by Adolf Bender, is an extended discussion of the 
character and date of Exodus, chap. 15. The first forty-four pages 
contain a minute and thorough investigation of the language and con- 
tents of the song verse by verse. On the basis of the facts thus brought 
to light the conclusion is reached that Exod. 15:1^-18 is in every 
respect a psalm and as such post-exilic. Even if the notice that Miriam 
celebrated the deliverance by leading the women in song be historically 
correct, yet the words assigned to her in vs. 21 are of late origin, as is 
shown by the presence of an Aramaicism in the language. The pas- 
sages often cited, e. g., Isa. 12:2; Ps. 118:14; 78:13, as establishing 
the early origin of Exod., chap. 15, have no bearing on the question, 
since these phrases were, so to speak, current coin used freely by all. 
Neh. 9:11 furnishes a terminus ad quem for the song ; for this verse 
is a working over of Exod. 15:5 -f- 15:19+ i4:2if. This shows 
that the author of Neh. 9:11 had the song before him in its present 
connection. But since Neh. 9 : 6—37 is probably later than the time of 
Ezra, it follows that Exod., chap. 15, was not only in existence about 
444 B. C, but was already connected with JE. Furthermore, Exod. 
15:17 mentions the temple, hence the song is later than 516 B. C, and 
since it shows acquaintance with the Priestly Code, it cannot have 
originated prior to 458 B. C, or thereabouts. The song is, therefore, 
to be assigned to a date about 450 B. C. 



Date and Authorship of Habakkuk. 

In the first issue of the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft for this year, Dr. F. E. Peiser presents some novel and interest- 
ing theories concerning the prophecy of Habakkuk. These have to do 
in part with the text of the book, and in part with the time and place of 
its origin. The original text is supposed to have been written in parallel 
columns of equal height and with lines of the same length. Glosses 
and marginal notes were written between the columns and were often 
inserted by later copyists in the wrong place; e. g., a gloss written 
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between columns a and b and belonging to column a was mistakenly 
inserted in column b at the point opposite which it stood. From a 
study and comparison of several supposed cases of this kind, the 
height of the columns and the length of the lines in the columns are 
determined. As the result of such a process Peiser obtains as the 
original text four columns, each of twenty-eight lines, each line con- 
stituting a complete poetical verse. From this original a copy was 
made incorporating the glosses and additions which had grown up 
around the original text. This copy was written in four columns of 
thirty-one lines each, each line containing about seventeen letters, with 
words incomplete at the close of a line completed at the opening of 
the following line. From this also a copy was made which incorporated 
still further glosses; and from this again was made a copy in two 
columns of fifty or sixty lines each. On the basis of this third copy 
were prepared two more copies, one of which forms the basis of the 
Massoretic text, and the other the basis of the Greek. Dr. Peiser fur- 
nishes a transliteration and translation of the "original" text, with 
textual and critical notes and two tables, one showing the arrangement 
of the original text, the other reproducing the first copy made from it. 
Opportunity is thus provided for a careful test of the theory as actually 
applied. 

On the basis of some resemblance in phraseology between Hab. 
i : 14; 2 : 2, 5 ff., 9-14, and Assyro-Babylonian literature, especially the 
Account of the Deluge, Peiser declares Habakkuk to have been familiar 
with the cuneiform literature in its original script. Further, he sup- 
poses him to have been a Hebrew prince, perhaps a son or grandson 
of Manasseh, resident as a hostage in Nineveh at the time when the 
Medes and Babylonians first attacked the city, viz., 625 B. C. At the 
time of the writing of the book the second advance of the Medes and 
Babylonians was drawing near. The exact date is fixed as 609 B. C, 
first by the fact of Josiah's death in that year, which calamity was 
probably the occasion of the lamentation uttered in this prophecy; 
second, by the fact that Madyas, the Scythian leader, was slain in that 
year in an attempt to relieve Nineveh from the siege of the Medes ; 
and Madyas is the prince whose overthrow is alluded to in Hab. 2:13. 



The Virgin Birth of Jesus. 

It is interesting to observe that this subject has been made the 
theme of three articles in the current issues of as many different maga- 



